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agreeing in the main with those of Dr. Cary in his article "The Manuscript 
Tradition of the Acharnenses," 1907. The dates of some of them he puts 
a century earlier than is customary. He adopts the symbols proposed by 
Professor J. W. White in the first volume of Classical Philology as desig- 
nations of the manuscripts of Aristophanes, as did Dr. Starkie also; and 
from the same article he borrows the statement of the exact contents of each 
of the fourteen manuscripts. Three excursuses conclude the volume: 
"Athenaeus' Text of Aristophanes" is a careful study of Athenaeus' quota- 
tions from Aristophanes with a view to showing their great importance for 
the establishment of the text of the comic poet; the second excursus is a 
reprint of the papyrus fragments of the Acharnians found in the excavations 
at Hermupolis; and the last is a scholarly discussion of the "Greek Dialects 
in Aristophanes." 

Repetitions occur often; one that is particularly annoying by reason of 
its frequency is the statement of the divergent opinions as to the number of 
manuscripts of Aristophanes in Italian libraries. Despite some crudities 
here and there, the work is by its very nature exceedingly valuable, and 
justifies the immense amount of time and labor expended on its production. 

Charles W. Peppler 
Trinity College, Durham, N.C. 



Aus der Offenbarung Johannis. Hellenistische Studien zum WeltbiU 
der Apokalypse. By Franz Boll. Leipzig und Berlin : Teub- 
ner, 1914. Pp. viii+151. M. 5. 

The Book of Revelation has suffered many things of many interpreters. 
The fantastic imagery of the book invites free speculation regarding both 
its meaning and the sources which inspired the author's fancy. Boll is 
concerned with the second of these topics, and proceeds to show that the 
author derived his imagery in large measure from the astral notions current 
in his Hellenistic environment. 

The treatment is selective rather than comprehensive. A detailed 
study of the Apocalypse as a whole is not attempted, nor are selected passages 
discussed exhaustively. Attention is centered upon those portions of the 
book where astrological inheritances are thought to be most in evidence. 
The method of Hellenistic apocalyptic, the general picture of the world as 
viewed by the writer of Revelation, and especially his notions about the 
astral regions are described briefly. Then follows a more thorough exam- 
ination of selected passages. These are: (1) the vision of the bowls and 
trumpets (chaps. 8 and 16); (2) the first woe (9:1-12); (3) the apocalyptic 
horseman (chap. 6); (4) the queen of heaven (chap. 12). In each instance 
astral mythology of Hellenistic times is found to have furnished the author 
the chief materials for his composition. He was no mere copyist, or mechani- 
cal borrower, but a real author who had absorbed the popular notions of the 
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day. Thus Boll is in essential agreement with the religionsgeschichtliche 
Schick of interpretation, although he differs from certain well-known repre- 
sentatives of the school when he connects Revelation genetically with con- 
temporary Hellenicism instead of looking to distant Babylonia for the 
sources of the apocalyptist's fanciful pictures. 

This undoubtedly is a step in the right direction, but the problem needs 
much more thorough treatment than it receives in this monograph. The 
syncretism of Revelation is far too complex to be defined in terms of any 
single factor. Contemporary astral notions certainly did form one of its 
constituent elements, but it contained much more than these — more indeeed 
that was of truly Hellenistic origin. For example, its proposed disposal of 
the persecuting emperor and his followers shows a considerable admixture 
of Orphic imagery, not to mention numerous Jewish features and certain 
new ventures of the imagination on the part of Christians. Unless the 
reader keeps in mind this larger task, this brochure may easily lead to an 
overestimate of the astrological elements in Revelation. This is a danger 
which Boll himself has not always succeeded in avoiding. 

Shirley Jackson Case 
University op Chicago 



Bibliotheca di Filologia Classica. Paolo Silenziario. By Alessandro 
Venieeo. Catania: Francesco Battiato, 1916. Pp. vii+368. 

The author, prosecuting the eterno lavoro of a translation of the entire 
anthology, was unable to find a monograph which would satisfy his curiosity 
about Paulus Silentiarius. He accordingly collected a library (catalogued 
in his appended bibliography) and made one. It consists of a readable 
introduction on the life of Paulus, on the age of Justinian in relation to 
literature, and on the epigrammatists of the sixth century, followed by 
an Italian translation of all the extant epigrams and the description of St. 
Sophia, etc., with critical and exegetical notes on the Greek text, which is 
not reprinted. The translation follows the original closely and is, so far as 
I have tested it, correct. Its literary quality I do not presume to estimate. 
The meter is apparently the elegiac of the original. I cannot "scan" it, 
nor can I scan Carducci's Alcaics. Does this indicate a fundamental differ- 
ence in the rhythmic sense of the modern Italian classicist, or does he aim 
only at reproducing the general effect of ancient meters? The apparent 
impossibility of obtaining an intelligible answer to this simple question is 
one of many minor obstacles to the cosmopolitanization of culture. It will 
not worry the "verse libertines." 

The commentary is a convenient compilation of the notes of Jacobs, 
Brunck, Dubner, Stadtmuller, Sternbach, Mallet, and Gollnisch, with addi- 
tions from the author's own reading. There are many parallels from 



